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A MATINEE DARLING—MR. HENRY AINLEY as 


“CAPTAIN ROGER CRISENOY” 


37, 


‘ Ellis & Walery 
in “THE GREAT CONSPIRACY ’ 


a 


RAE PATRI ke. 


Chatter and 


British Slavery. 

LARGE number of coolies have 
been imported into Germany 
from England to work in the 
docks. They had to live on hulks 

and were mobbed if they went outside the 
harbour. They went under indenture and 
did not take their families with them, 
and at the end of their term they were 
repatriated. -A clearer. -case of servile 
labour was never seen in South Africa or 
the New Hebrides. 


Hamburg and Humbug. 
he docker from England must fare as 
he can, 
However distressing his lot ; 
His case doesn’t thrill any Parliament 
man, 
For there aren’t any votes to be got. 


A Tax on Traffic. 
resident near a motor-omnibus route 
suggests that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should tax motor vehicles and 
devote the proceeds to the Stinking Fund. 


Hundreds for a Tenor. 

Signor Caruso, it is said, is to have £600 
a night for the coming opera season.) 

This is more than aj monkey a perform- 

ance. 


Music-hall Millionaires. 

“Lhe American music-hall competition, 
however, offers our stars for the time 

being nearly as much. £500 a week is 

freely spoken of, though one of the recipi- 

ents, with Lauderble tact, keeps the real 

figure secret. 


More Stars for the Stripes. 
“The Yankee’s ardour knows no law ; 
He draws our stars across the sea, 
And stretching a prehensile Klaw 
He says, ““ You come Erlanger me.” 


Blessed are the Peacemongers. 
‘The proposals for disarmament made by 
Sir Henry C.-B. are meeting with an 
enthusiastic reception. Germany is laying 
down two improved Dyeadnoughts, and 
Japan has ordered 
a 21,000-ton battle- 
ship in England. 


is -said that 

Germany will 
not absolutely re- 
fuse to discuss the 
disarmament  pro- 
posals but will 
present a counter 
scheme. The sub- 
stance of the Ger- 
man suggestion will 
probably be that as 
Great Britain is un- 
necessarily superior 
at sea and Germany 
on land, some of 
the British  iron- 
clads shall be kept 
in German harbours 
and some of the 
German army sent 
over to England. 
A fair exchange is 
no robbery. 


The German Offer. 
iI t 


Hambourg. 

M:: Mark Hambourg has been telling 
the world how to play Chopin. 

The chief things to remember are not to 

go too fast, not to go too slow, and not 


Windeatt 
MR. E. H. SOTHERN AS ‘‘HEINRICH” IN 
“THE SUNKEN BELL” 


This is the p'ay with which Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe open their London season at the Waldorf 
Theatre on Monday evening next. ©‘‘The Sunken 
Bell”? will be followed by ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ and 
“Twelfth Night” in the first week, by ‘‘As You 
Like It,” ‘‘Hamlet,” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” in 
the second, and by ‘‘When Knighthood was in 
Flower” in the third 


to make too much use of the pedals. 
The great advantage of this advice is 
that it will suit a bicyclist just as well 
as a pianist. 
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By 
Adrian Ross. 


The Lonely Croakers. 


ord Rosebery as a Free Trade Unionist 
seems even more lonely than the 
Duke’ of Devonshire as a Unionist Free 
Trader. Why should they not join forces ? 


The Dormouse and the Raven. 


"There was a lonely raven 
Who found a dreary haven 
Upon a withered bough ; 
There likewise was:a dormouse 
Distracted in his warm house 
By Joseph’s tariff row. 


And so they joined together 
To face the gloomy weather 
That threatens out of doors ; 
And one with zeal provoking 
For ever keeps on croaking, 
The other sweetly snores. 


Ps 


The Right Hon. Rayner. 

ot content with saving the life of the 

pretended parricide, sentimentalists 

are clamouring for a reduction of his 

sentence. Why not release him and make 

him Home Secretary? He, at any rate, 

would not have reprieved himself. 

Ba 3 te 

A Suggestion. 

M:« Barrie’s political bmulesque of 

Josephine was not exactly a success, 

but he might try again. Why not cll 
a piece, Sentimental Bertie ? 


The Colonial Conference. 


he coo! Colonials brought a plan 
For Preference, for Preference ; 
The Secretary heard each man 
With deference, with deference. 


Declared these words were words of gold, 
And then with great politeness told 
A clerk to have them pigeonholed 

For reference, for reference. 


Stage Rumours. 


It is not true that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
will change his name when he comes 
back from Germany to Berlindenbaum. 


An Order for the Theatre. 


N&= is it true that the distinguished 

actor-manager will always appear 
in future with. the 
Order of the Red 
Eagle. He does not 
want to look red- 
eagleous, 


cca os 


William the ——? 


t has long been 
known that 
Shakspere was a 
German and_ the 
hero of his most 
celebrated play 
was a Westphalia 
Hamlet. 


te 


Shakspere and 
Bacon. 
o German critic 
you'll convince 
The cryptogram 
to take on ; 
A German Hamlet 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


The famous English tragédienne as she appeared in the part of ‘‘Hedda Gabler” at the Court Theatre 
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is the prince, 
And not a British 
Bacon. 


WW. & D, Downey 
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» “When There’s 
at Inlome!” 


Il 


J outsham & Banfield 


OVER THE TEACUPS—MR. AND MRS. KENNERLEY RUMFORD AT HOME 


Mr. Kennerley Rumford and his wife, Madame Clara Butt, are singers of the very front rank, and as such a credit to this country. Now- 
adays we are in the habit of being told that no vocalist (or instrumentalist) can be really good unless he is of continental origin; it is, 
therefore, gratifying to find in Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford at least two exceptions 


Foulsham & Banfield 


A TETE-A-TETE TEA AT COMPTON LODGE, HAMPSTEAD 


Here is an unconventional scene during a rest from the labours of the concert platform. Madame Butt was trained at the Royal College of Music and 
made her début in the students’ performance of ‘‘Orfeo” at the Lyceum Theatre in December, 1892, before King Edward—then Prince of Wales. Seven 
years ago she married Mr. Kennerley Rumford, with whom she has very frequently sung in public since 
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Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
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ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Surro. 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in 
a Comedy in 4 Acts, by Grapys Uncen, MR. SHERIDAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GreorGE EpwarDEs. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
Box Office open 10 till 10. 


GARRICK. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a Play in Four Acts by Tom Tay or, entitled 

CLANCARTY. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, APRIL 20, 
and every following Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
NIGHTLY at 8, MATINEE SATURDAYS at 2, CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


“NELLY NEIL,” 


EDNA MAY in 
The successful musical play by C. M. S. McLellan, music by Ivan Caryll. Tel.: 2315 Gerrard. 
anp EDITION. NEW SONGS. NEW DANCES. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. ADA REEVE, 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
“THE DEBUTANTE," Grand Ballet. Mdle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
LIVING PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION ‘'to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Pupils taken in 


rl 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
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Tue Race QUESTION IN CANADA. By André Siegfried. 7s. 6d. (Nash.) 

Tue Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 3s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND How To MAKE AND MAINTAIN THEM. By Walter P. Wright. 6s. 
(Cassell.) 

Tue Yoke. By Hubert Wales. 6s. (Long.) 

Twenty YEARS’ Rartway Sratistics, 1887-1907. 1s. (Mathieson.) 

Romota. By George Eliot. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 
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Fortune's Foor. By F. E. Wynne. 6s. (Brown, Langham.) 


Time AND TipE. By Mary Whitmore Jones. 6s. (Drane.) 
REVELATION AND EvotuTion. By Beta. 1s. (Drane.) 
ABC or Bitiiarps. By Sydenham Dixon. Is. (Drane.) 


By E. B. Bennett. 6s. (Drane.) 

A Memory OF THE OLD SLAvE Days. By G. D. De Montmorency. 

Tue GRIEF OF GURNEYCOURT. By Harvey Buckson. 6s. (Drane.) 

Heir to A Mitiion. By Clunie Maxton. 6s. (Drane.) 

Tue History, LAw, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Carruthers Gould. 5s. net. (Pitman.) 

PoLo-PLAYER’s GUIDE AND ALMANACK, 1907. By Captain E. D. Miller, D.S.O. 2s. (Pepperday.) 

Tue NATIONAL GALLERY REPRODUCTIONS OF Sixty MASTERPIECES. 6d. net. \(Cassell,) 

Tue Tate GALLERY REPRODUCTIONS OF .SIxTy Masterpieces. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Mopern SIDE-SADDLE Ripinc. By Eva Christy. 5s. net. (Vénton.) 


THE ROEMS OF DORA SIGERSON 


CAN NOW BE OBTAINED FROM 


HENRY BUMPUS, 335, High. Holborn. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 


6s. (Drane.) 


By A. P. Poley and F. H. 


THE STORY AND SONG OF BLACK RODERICK. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
THE FAIRY CHANGELING, AND OTHER POEMS. Cloth 2/6 net. 
AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


VERSES. 
THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 

£2 00 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 

yj E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 

ques C¢ 1) 011-Insurance-Ticket if such nolder shall be killed by an accident within 

the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of” 


the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided unilerneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Officein I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
saine by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current W eek 


of issue only. 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
“Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY, LIMITED, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos, 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated, 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of @ 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. 

Week of issue, from April 17, 1907. 

Signature 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct_to_the Publisher, or to 2 
Newsagent. are not reauived to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 


under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate (0 
this effect be obtained. ‘This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompani¢ 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


[Out of print. 
[Out of print. 
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L\erwise. 


- LORD WILLIAM NEVILL LADY WILLIAM NEVILL LEAVING THE COURT 
Who has been sentenced to one year's imprisonmert Our photograph depicts Lady William Nevill leaving the court after visiting her husband 
for the theft of jewels valued at £400 in the cells. Lady William Nevill is a daughter of the Marquis de Santurce 
by a trick and a member of the Murrieta family 


Lord William Nevill, the fourth son of the aged Marquis of Abergavenny and a member of the great family which has descended from Warwick, the King-maker, has 

been sentenced, for theft by a trick, to twelve months’ imprisonment. This is the second time Lord William has been sent to gaol. In 1898 he was ordered five years’ 

penal servitude for a particularly crafty fraud in connection with two promissory notes involving several thousands of pounds signed by Mr, Herbert Henry Spender-. 
Clay under extraordinary circumstances 


Ernest Mills 


LADY WARD (WIFE OF SIR JOSEPH G. WARD) AND HER DAUGHTER 


The social side of the conference of colonial ministers is added to in no small degree by the advent of their families, who 
are now in the midst of a round of social entertainments that extend far into next month. Our photograph shows Lady 
Ward, the wife of the New Zealand minister, and their charming daughter 
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JUESTION. 


By Frank Richardson. 


[We have given notice to Mr, Frank Richardson that the presznt is the last occasion on which he will be permitted to write upon 


Whiskers Taxed. 
Y life is a burden. 
My soul is sad. 
The other day all the London 
newspapers announced the fact 
that a New Jersey legislator lad intro- 
duced a bill for the taxation of whiskers. 
The proposed tax ranged from $5 for 
(ordinary !) whiskers to $50 fora odes, 
and red whiskers 20 per cent. extra. The 
revolutionary senator observed that he 
found the beard habit was increasing, men 
cultivating whiskers in order to save 
barbers’ bills and the expense of neckties. 


The Attack of the Interviewers. 
All the newspapers wanted to interview 
me on the subject of whiskers. 

I make my living by expressing my 
opinions (such as they are) in print. Iam 
opposed to expressing my views by means 
of unpaid elocution. 

However, | received the interviewers. 

In the'heat of the moment I told ‘‘ The 
Evening News’ man that I was in favour 
of the tax on whiskers. 

I was wrong. 

I withdraw. 

‘Fo-the-representatives of other papers 
I made the same statement and, wearied 
of whiskers, I went to my club for lunch. 

Scarcely had I attempted to eat when 
“The Tribune” man called, eager for 
further and better particulars. 

With him I was more discreet. Accord- 
ing to his own words I ‘“‘ spoke to him for 
an hour and told him nothing.” 

I am only giving you instances of the 
faults I committed in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. I was absorbed by the idea 
that a tax on whiskers would in scme 
slight measure tend to eliminate these 
blots on the landscape of London life. 

Personally, Iam against every form of 
face fungus from A to Z. 

The least reprehensible form of natural 
ivy that can be cultivated on the face 
without detracting from its beauty or 
masking its intellectual qualities is a 
slight evebrow on the upper lip. 


whiskers in “ The Tatler ") 


Possible Wearers of the Lip Eyebrow. 
By guy two classes of men can 

labial eyebrow be worn with 
degree of common sense :— 

“(A) Habitual Don Juans. (It is recog- 
nised that for purposes of osculation a 
moustache is appreciated by women, cf. 
Kipling (Rudyard): ‘‘ Kissing a man with- 
out a moustache is like eating an egg 
without salt.”’) 

(B) Persons who, possessing a faulty 
dental apparatus, conceal the same with 
a moustache in lieu of purchasing artifical 
snappers; a fraudulent practice but com- 
mon. 

Beards are worn either for purposes of 
disguise or to protect weak throats. In 
the latter case they come under the same 
category as cholera belts and porous plas- 
ters. “They are merely medical appliances. 

Whiskers, too, are bad. 


the 
any 


The Physiology of Whiskers. 

t cannot be contended that whiskers 

possess any medical properties. In- 

deed, a French specialist has Jately dis- 
covered that they are actually unsanitary, 
and has denounced them by reason of 
their tendency to harbour microbes. 

Parisian gourmets fight shy of restau- 
rants where the maitre d’hétel is dressed in 
whisker-fittings. For many years I in- 
vestigated a theory that their use might 
be beneficial in cases of facial neuralgia. 
But medical evidence points unanimously 
to the conclusion that they possess no 
curative properties whatever. I have not 
come across a doctor who will admit that 
he has prescribed even whiskerettes for 
any disorder. 


To Make Merriment. 
t cannot be maintained that people wear 
whiskers in order to present a comic 
appearance and thereby to amuse the 
public. Such great-hearted philanthiopy 
is scarcely. to be expected. And yet, on 
the stage, whiskers have ousted red noses 
as the trade mark of the comedian. 


Theatrical Authority on Whiskers. 

“Lhe greatest theatrical authority on the 
subject, Mr. Holman Clark, can sug- 

gest any degree of comicality by means of 

whiskers. Indeed, he has, so far as my 

memory goes, never appeared without 

them, except as Cassius, with the O.U.D.S. 


Why People Wear Whiskers. 
t is clear, therefore, that these things are 
worn on the face neither for embellish- 
ment nor for utility. I was brought up in 
whisker-wearing circles. I have devoted 
well-nigh twenty years to the study (and, 
perhaps, the invention) of the whisker 
question. [| have written a work on the 
subject. Therefore, without undue egotism 
I may claim to speak with some slight 
measure of authority. Still, it is only 
tentatively that I can put forward any 
solution of why it is that persons of all 
ranks of society deliberately disfigure them- 
selves.. Without some very strong motive, 
is it likely that barristers, for instance, 
would entirely destroy the becoming effect 
of their white wigs by the absurd contrast 
of multi-coloured whiskers? At worst, 
would they not dab. them with white 
powder? Yet no barrister that I have 
heard of powders his whiskers. Ask any 
whisker-wearer the reason of the practice. 
His invariable answer 1s, “* What the 
deuce—or what the devil—has that got 
to do with you?” He will impart no 
information. 


Whisker-wearing Society. 
Bu a tax on whiskers would serve no 
good purpose. 

Men who wear whiskers are invariably 
vulgar men. 

V ulgar men are invariably rich men. 

It is impossible to be vulgar, unless you 
are rich. 

And if it were recognised by the public 
that the proprietor of a set of face-fins 
paid £500 per fitting to the Government, 
every vulgarian in the country would 
cultivate a monstrous crop. 


THE 


N>xt to the horse show in Dublin the Punchestown races form perhaps the most attractive social function in Irish society. 
a great success, and Irish sportsmen will be greatly encouraged at the support given to the meeting by the Lord Lieutenant. 


IRISH FESTIVAL—ARRIVAL OF 


Lafayette 


LORD ABERDEEN AND THE VICEREGAL PARTY AT PUNCHESTOWN RACES 


This year’s meeting has been 
The National Hunt Cup was 


won by Mr. W. P. Hanly’s Prospect, ridden by Mr. C. J. Stephen, the Irish Grand Military being won by Captain Gibson’s Swindler, which he himself rode 
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A Prince’s Birthday. 

RINCE Alexander of Teck 
brated his thirty-third birthday 
on Sunday. He is the youngest 
of the three brothers of the Prin- 

cess of Wales and was born at Kensington 
Palace during the residence there of his 
parents, the late Duke of Teck and the 
late Princess Mary Adelaide. Prince 
Alexander was educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst and was for some time a cap- 
tain in the 7th Hussars. He served in 
Matabeleland in 1896 and in South Africa 
during 1899-1900. In both campaigns 
he distinguished himself by his gallantry, 
gaining medals, GlESDs and ie D.S.O. 


cele- 


Prince Alexander’s Marriage. 
Jrince Alexander’s marriage with the 
only daughter of the late Duke of 
Albany in 1904 gave great satisfaction to 
his Majesty, who has always acted a 
father’s part to his late brother’s children. 
Prince and Princess Alexander are great 
favourites with all who know them, anda 
large number of charities have benefited 
by ‘their Paonage: 


Vicereine of the Transvaal. 


“he Countess of Selborne had a_birth- 
day anniversary on Thursday of last 
week, while on Monday, four days later, 
her eldest son, Viscount WwW olmer, attained 
the age of twenty. That the birthdays 
of mother and son should fall so closely 
together is probably unique in the peerage. 
The countess was Lady Beatrix Cecil and 
is the elder sister of the present I-.ord 


Salisbury. She has three sons and one 
daughter, who is married to Earl Grey’s 
eldest son. As is well known her husband 
is the first Governor of the Transvaal. 


Copyright 


A NEW MINIATURE OF THE QUEEN 


During the time the Queen was at Buckingham Palace 
her Majesty honoured Mrs. Gertrude Massey by giving 
her sittings for a miniature of herself. Her Majesty 
is in white wearing the sash of the Order of the Garter 
and her crown. The miniature is an actual likeness. 
Mrs. Massey also painted their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Norway and the Crown Prince Olaf during 
their visit to England 


‘“HARRIMAN THE WRECKER” 


This is the title given to the man whose controversy with President Roosevelt 
Mr. Harriman is at the head of 25,000 miles of 
railway and able to command the financial power wielded by the largest’ private 
banking house in the United States, Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
son of an Episcopal clergyman and was born in 1848, His youth was spent in 


has created so much discussion 


comparative poverty 


The duke, who is now 


Mr. Harriman is the 
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Lady Lucan. 
“he Countess of Lucan had a birthday 
last week. She was Lady Cecilia 
Catherine Gordon-Lennox and is an aunt 
of the present Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon and of Mr. Cosmo Gordon- Lennox, 
the well-known actor-playwright whose 
wife is at present drawing crowds to the 
Comedy Theatre. The Earl and Countess 
of Lucan are only two years from their 
golden wedding. 


A Patroness of Tweed-spinning. 
o the Countess of Lucan belongs the 
credit of having started some twelve 
years ago the now famous Castlebar tweed 
industry by which large numbers of poor 
peasants find employment. A great im- 
petus has thus been given, to the arts of 
hand spinning and weaving in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lady Lucan entertains a good 
deal in the season both at Laleham and 
at Castlebar House, co. Mayo. 


The Son of a Famous Soldier. 
ord Lucan’s name is inseparably con- 
nected with the charge of the Light 
Brigade. It was his father who com- 
manded the British cavalry in the Crimea 
and sent his brother-in-law, Lord Cardigan, 
on that magnificent but ill-advised ride. 
The late Lord Lucan, curiously enough, 
had assisted the enemy, the Russians, 
against the Turks some thirty years 
previously. a he present Lord Lucan acted 
as A.D.C. to his father during the Crimean 
struggle and was lieutenant-colone! of the 
Coldstreams before he was thirty. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


in his eighty-seventh year, probably owes his excellent 
health to the remarkably active life he has always led. 
streams in the Crimea and had a narrow escape at Inkerman, a bullet passing 
through his jaw and neck. 
from the service in the following year. 


He served with the Cold- 


and retired 
He has b2en a widower for just half-a- 
century 


He became a lieutenant-general in 1880 
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About Mad Scenes. 


AD scenesin grand opera 
are very effective for 
the singer but are 


somewhat boring for 
the listener. They are really nothing more 
nor less than a vehicle for showing how 
admirably a prima donna can trill and 
execute roulades. Now as there are only 
about two or three in the world who can 
shake and tra-la-la perfectly—and not 
wild horses should drag their names from 
me—it is really quite time that these mad 
scenes should be eliminated from the 
musical vépertoive of the sane. No really 
great composer ever wrote a mad scene, 
because, say what you will, it must be 
admitted that all Donizetti and Ambroise 
Thomas ever did was to write tunes. And 
to do that in these days is nothing short 
of a heinous offence, punishable by being 
made to listen to them. 


Strauss on Madness. 


ne’s blood curdles at the thought of 
what kind of mad scene Richard 
Strauss could write did he wish to. -Of 
course there are those in our midst who 
declare that he has never written anything 
else but mad music; but then they are 
poor, weak-minded individuals whose _in- 
tellect has never permitted their grasping 
anything beyond poor old Wagner. 


Wagner’s Mad Music. 
trange as it may read, there is no 
doubt that Wagner is considered 
quite old-fashioned to-day by those who 
do not really know but think they do. 
And there are at least ten times as many 
of this genus in the world as there are of 
those who really do know. Wagner never 
wrote a mad scene though, but he got 
dangerously near it at times. ‘That soli- 
loquy of King Mark at the end of the second 
act of Tristan takes a bit of beating. I 
cannot believe that the old bore was really 
sane when he delivered himself of such a 
homily at one of the most critical moments 
in any ordinary man’s life. 


Melba ina Mad Scene. 


ut in New York the other day two mad 
scenes followed one another. The 
first was enacted by Madame Melba on 
the occasion of her farewell performarice 
and the other by the audience immediately 
afterwards. Now I like these sort of mad 
scenes. There is no one in the world can 
sing them like Melba—whether it be the 
one from Lucia or Hamlet—and an en- 
thusiastic American audience is just 
delightful by virtue of its irresponsibility. 
They do not do things by halves there. 


% i 


How Melba's Singing was Received. 
“The great diva became a human target 

for bouquets thrown at her from 
all parts of the house; the manager had 
arranged that at a given moment a shower 
of roseleaves should descend from the 
skies—of course the theatrical skies, better 
known as the “flies ’”’—and then a piano- 
forte was brought on, and Melba accom- 
panied herself in a song, the audience 
meanwhile making frantic but futile efforts 
to mount the platform. 


a ISS 


By Landon Ronald. 


. The Excitement of an Audience. 


cenes like these are worth witnessing. 
There is an element of excitement 

and hero worship in them which is vastly 
entertaining. I have seen many such. I[ 
remember at a certain concert in the States 
some years ago that the audience reso- 
lutely declined to go. For at least three- 
quarters of an hour the concert-giver—an 
enormous favourite—had been bowing and 
singing encores; all the lights were put 
out and the orchestra had retired from 
view. But all to no purpose ; not a mem- 
ber of the audience attempted to leave. 
The manager was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do. 


Clearing a Hall with Music. 


Fventually an inspiration came to the 
manager. He went on the platform 
and announced that he was unable to get 
Madame Z—-— to bow any more as she was 
too fatigued, but as they evidently thought 
they had not had enough for their money 
he had arranged for certain members of 
the band to play a few solos on“their re- 
spective instruments. It was proposed to 
begin with an unaccompanied solo on the 
bassoon followed by a sonata for the 
tympani. Encores would be granted. A 
bassoon - player with his instrument 
promptly appeared, but before he had 
played three notes the hall was cleared. 
There was almost a- panic in the rush for 
the doors. {ook 


Pertinent Paragraphs. 


No Rose without a Thorne. 

M« “Guy Thorne” has written a 
“powerlul novel” (advt.) to con- 

fute the Rey. R. J. Campbell's New 

Theology. ‘The title of the story is “ The 

Tool Hath Said.’ The rest of the book 

is what Mr. Guy Thorne has said. 


Made to Sell. 


ll which means that a clever com- 
mercial man sees his way to sell 
another “shocker” by saucing it with 
religion. There may not be much in the 
New Theology, but one is inclined to prefer 
a Pantheist to a Potboilertheist. 


The Defender of the Faith. 


he Reverend Campbell 
Is given to ramble 
Through byways of schism 
To sheer Pantheism ; 
But Thorne (alias Ranger) 
Will parry the danger 
By selling a thrilling 
New tale for a shilling. 


The Dublin Exhibition. 
“Lhe Irish organisation known as Sinn 
Feinn has resolved to boycott the 
new Irish Exhibition on the ground that 
there is too much English about it. The 
Sinful Fenians, or whatever they call them- 
selves, want to make Ireland an_ inde- 
pendent nation, and then under their 
guidance she will probably make an 
exhibition of herself. ee 
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TO-DAY IN 
THEATRE- 
LAND. 


Rows in Trafalgar Square. 


NYONE desirous of seeing 

a Trafalgar Square 

demonstration without 

the discomfort of having 

to stand up should visit the Court Theatre 

and witness Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 

“dramatic tract” in three acts, Votes for 

Women. If the piece had been played by 

any other than the splendid players at the 

Court Theatre it would have been one of 
the most dismal failures on record. 


a 


An Absurd Story. 
A® absurd story is made living by 
remarkably fine acting and by the 
second act, to wit, the scene in Trafalgar 
Square, which is one of the finest pieces of 
realism ever put upon the stage, and does 
infinite credit to one of the finest managers 
we have, also to wit, Mr. Granville Barker. 
Never was there such a Women’s Rights 
meeting. One gets all the tedious, all the 
lhumorous, all the piquant, aspects of the 
moyement in a nutshell, and if for nothing 
else Votes for Women should be seen by 
everyone interested in the new drama. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch’s Success. 


r. Clyde Fitch has achieved a great 
success with his London production 
of The Truth. Hisformer plays seen here— 
The Last of the Dandies, The Climbers, and 
Hey Own Way—proved to us his remark- 
able talent for making the. most of an 
interesting theme. In The Truth, at the 
Comedy Theatre, we have the story of a 
woman whose mania for lying inad- 
vertently causes a serious estrangement 
from her husband. ‘The cleverness with 
which the plot is worked out does great 
credit even to Mr. Fitch. 


A Strong Cast. 
“The honours of the acting go to Miss 

Marie Tempest, who has never been 
seen to greater advantage than as Becky 
Warder. She is positively brilliant in 
the ease with which she tells lie after lie 
alike about the most trivial and most im- 
portant matters. The comedy scenes vie 
with the pathetic ones in proving Miss 
Tempest’s remarkable stage talent. Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth plays the suave, trustful 
husband to perfection. Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault once more shows in his part of a 
selfish old voué his powers as a character 
actor, while Mr. Dawson Milward, Miss 
Grace Lane, Miss Filippi, and Miss Sybil 
Carlisle are excellent in srnaller parts. 
Many First Nights. 

ast night Mr. Waller and Miss Millard 

appeared in Clancarty and had a 
very hearty reception. ‘To-night is fixed 
for the production of Messrs. Courtneidge 
and Thompson’s light opera, Tom Jones, 
at the Apollo, and the opening at 
the Adelphi of a season of German 
opera with Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, 
whilst next Monday, in addition to the 
opening of the Sothern-Marlowe season, 
Mr. Tree and Mr. Benson will commence 
their Shaksperean festival revivals at His 
Majesty’s Theatre and at Stratford-on- 
Avon respectively. Mr. Tree’s festival will 
last one week, Mr. Benson's three weeks. 
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“WINSTON ” 


Although, here and there, from folk whose sense of loyalty he 
has outraged or whose prospects he has blighted, you may now and 
again catch “on the wing,” so to speak, that “ugly duckling” of a 
word which falls last in the picturesque phrase at once ancient and 
allilerative, no one at all well acquainted with him, however anxious 
to pay him compliment, would dream of ‘ Winston,” even in the 
pride of premier place, in the association suggested by “Beauty and 
the Beast.” If, however, we proceed to make the most inflvential 
B in the entire dictionary—the ig B of Brains—the determining factor 
of our survey, then, indeed, it must be frankly acknowledged he 
Scoops the pool. Cocksure and cheeky the man in the street may 


think him, airy and audacious culture may label him; but not even 
his deadliest foe will deny him the possession of a deposit of the 
mysterious grey matter which is Nature’s choicest gift that is at once 
rich in its quality and bounteous in its measure. Nevertheless, thanks 
to elements less satisfactory, ever present, either latent or ebullient, in 
men of the Marlborough blood, the future of ‘ C.-B.’s”? most dashing 
lieutenant remains in the nature of “a gamble” as they say on the 
Stock Exchange. For my own part, as a speculator of the “long- 
shot”’ order, I pick up Churchill stock at every opportunity——ten or 
fifteen years hence the Marlborough lode will have been cut in the 
Premier mine 


TEE PAIeior ke 


The Wave of Hellenism. 

I may come as a pleasant surprise to 
many people that there is in this 
country a tidal wave of Hellenism, a 
real renascence of the interest in 

everything connected with the classical 
Greeks. The deep craving of the spruce 
of the North for the palm tree of the South 
is not of yesterday. It drove the vikings 
to the sunny shores of France, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. It consumed the 
lonely scholastics of Yorkshire with the 
sacred fire of enthusiasm’ in the later 
middle ages. It kindled the mighty torch 
of Humanisin in the fifteenth century. 


An Unacademic Revival. 
he characteristic mark of the present 
revival of Hellenism in England is 
this, that it is not only purely intellec- 
tual but also unacademic. The present 
“humanists”’ are not scholars in—us, not 
mere dons and learned women, despising 
the common herd. The wave has gone 
into new spheres. It has rippled into the 
hearts both of society and of the middle 
and lower middle classes. It has been, or 


is becoming, nationalised. 


Athens of Prime Interest. 
f the fact itself I am as sure as one can 

be. In the last twelve months or so 
I have been invited to lecture in over 
twenty-five towns of England and Wales. 
From amongst the historical topics sub- 
mitted to the committees of the various 
societies inviting me, the topics treating of 
Athens, of Periclean Athens, were preferred 
to any topic of medieval or modern 
history. Even Napoleon paled beside the 
son of Xanthippus. But this in itself is 
not yet conclusive. What to me is proof 
clinching of that beautiful revival of 
Hellenism is the manner in which the most 
out-of-the-way public in provincial towns 
listens to a lecture on Pericles, on the 
Parthenon, on the Olympian games, or 
the Delphic oracle. I hasten to add that 
I never use slides. I have long learnt to 
do without. The eye hates the ear, and a 
lecture with slides or a lecture read from 
notes is a miscarriage, not a lecture. 

eh tt 

Moving an Audience. 
You stand before your public, say at 

animated, keen Birmingham, at 
grim Cardiff, or in mentally explosive 
Yorkshire. You are yourself full of your 
subject. You have suffered agonies from 
King G£dipus or Antigone, and you have 
felt titanically hilarious on reading “ The 
Birds” of Aristophanes. You have gone 
more than once drunk on the sculptures of 
the friezes and metopes of the Parthenon, 
and you have written poems in some- 
thing that you fondly call Greek on the 
little figurines de Tanagre. Then in a 
moment of true inspiration you address 
your audience on all these topics. Watch 
them. Watch that simple factory girl or 
labourer how their eyes begin to go for- 
ward, how they swell in size and lustre, 
and how the mouth sinks with heavy 
amazement. 


Roused to Enthusiasm. 
Fo the first time they have heard some 
of that Hellenic bell-ringing in their 
souls which, though smothered and muffled 
by the terve-d-terre of their daily existence, 
is yet there deep in the inmost recesses of 
their hearts. They, too, are something 
like an inverted Gidipus; they at last see 
who they really are. They feel that the 
Hellenes are their real ancestors, and 
Apollo enters their mind, and they cry for 


the heyday of all history, for the Hellas of . 


Hellas, for Athens. After the lecture they 
crush your hand, they murder your time by 
letters, letters, letters, no end of letters. 
They want to know the best books on 
Greece. Alas! with the exception of three 
or four in English, they are all in French 
and some in German. They want to go 
to Athens. Something like a crusading 
spirit comes over them. Athénes le veult! 
Athenes le veult ! 
# Fed 

The Elgin Marbles. 
‘The same theophany of Athens I have 

seen more than once at lectures given 
to society proper. At a lecture on the 
Elgin marbles, given in the lecture-room 
of the British Museum, Lord Reay pre- 
siding, I saw a British audience grow so 
enthusiastic with Hellenic beauty and 
grace that they behaved like an audience 
at Milan or Madrid. For once they shook 
off that mildew of English life, conven- 
tionality, and out came the fine blossom 
of Hellenic English. After the lecture I 
felt bruised up morally and physically. 
The Elgin marbles which I showed them 
after the lecture were, I thought, less 
beautiful than the touching enthusiasm of 
that pleasure-hardened crowd of society 
people. 


Hellenism a Fount of Culture. 
here can indeed be no doubt that 
Hellenism if properly brought home 
to the classes as well as to the masses 
would soon become a living fount of true 
culture in England. There is no real 
culture without the study of the Greeks. 
The language of the Greeks is considerably 
simpler, because much more artistic, than 
Latin. Any mature person, especially 
those who know French and German, can 
acquire a fair knowledge of Greek in forty 
to fifty lessons. I have proved it before; I 
am proving it now with a class of fifteen 
whom I teach Greek every week. I say 
mature people, because the folly of begin- 
ning Greek at ten is worthy of Abderites. 


Learning Greek to Advantage. 
[i we first learned German and French 
from ten to seventeen and then Greek 
for one year according to the method of 
Jacotot, each Englishman and English- 
woman would be able to enjoy Homer or 
Plutarch, Herodotus or Lucian, in the 
original. In fact, it would be still better 
to begin at the age of twenty-five or 
thirty. Greek is thoroughly artistic, as 
were their states, their games, their whole 
life. All Greek existence was Apollinic; 
at seventeen one is too Dionysiac. 
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The Don is the Drawback. 
he greatest obstacle to the full revival 
of Hellenism in England are, of 
course, the dons and scholars. Honour to 
the exceptions; but they are few, very 
few. The regular Oxford or Cambridge 
don lecturing or writing on Greek matters 
is like the average pianist—a beer soul 
trying to play champagne music. Or did 
I not live to see, in the ponderous columns 
of a paper called ‘‘ The Spectator,” that 
my opinion on the Olympian games, given 
in “ The Express,” as. an integral and 
necessary part of Greek life, was foolish ? 
Those games the standard don (or shall I 
say the donof ‘‘ The Standard” ?) says were 
“strictly accidental.” 


Everything ‘‘ Accidental.” 
] snoramuses invariably tell you that 
everything is accidental. They feel 
that in a world of reasonably connected 
fabric they could not be accounted for. 
It is in self-defence that they say so. The 
Olympian games “strictly accidental” ! 
In states so thoroughly music, so little 
apotelestic, as were Greek states, where 
each tiny town had its severely-organised, 
enthusiastically-practised agones, or games, 
in such states the Olympian games, or the 
agon of all agones, was strictly accidental ! 


a 


A Greek History. 
t is time a real Greek history appeared. 
By real I mean one written by some- 
one who is thoroughly imbued with the 
main principle of Greek history, with art. 
To write Roman history one must be a 
jurist, a Roman jurist, a “civilian,” first ; 
to write Greek history so as to arouse the 
real sense of Hellenism in the people one 
must be an artist first. Your university 
scholar on Plato is like a Scotch crofter 
or an English yokel trying to write a 
psychological study of a fine fleur de 
Paris. 
te 


England and Hellenic Greatness. 
i society women and men took up Greek 
in a practical, sensible manner, and 
spread its cult by personal efforts, they 
would deserve well of their country. Of 
all nations in Europe England has the 
best chance of retaining much of Hellenic 
greatness. 


A Reply. 

P.S.—In Tue Tarier of April 3 an 
erudite poet attacks me in prose and 
rhyme, or as it were by land and water, 
ve a statement that Greek ships were 
rowed by slaves. I never made such a 
statement. I said (“ Express,’ March 18) 
that ‘most of the rowing” was done by 
non-citizens. So it was; absolutely so. 
Perhaps my critic is able to read Thucy- 
dides, viii, 45; Xenophon, Hell., u, 1, 
v, I, on Spartan ships; and Thucydides i, 
121,on Athenian ships. In the books of 
Breusing, Serré, Jal, etc., on Greek ships, 
he will find more. If he cares to take the 
trouble to find out what these writers have 
to say he will, I feel sure, modify his ideas 
on the subject. Emit Reicu. 
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By Geo. 


LAUTY’S DANGERS.” 


$6 IS 
SLY 


| shall have finished sketching her by then. 


| don’t leave Miss Jenkins ! } } 


Will you call back for your friend in about an hour? 


Artist: 


No, sir. 


Mrs. Jones (very determined): 
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Realism on the Stage. 

HE most conscientious amateur 
actor—except, of course, the gen- 
tleman who blacked himself all 
over to play Othello—I ever met 

or heard of was the leading man of the 
amateur dramatic club of my old regi- 
ment, a club of which both officers and 
men were members. We were playing 
Maria Martin, a drama in which the 
principal character mounts the scaffold 
and makes his dying speech. The curtain 
drops fora moment, and when it rises a 
dummy is seen swinging at the end of 
the rope. 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AND MR. ALFRED BISHOP 
In ‘‘Toddles” at The Playhouse 


Hanging no Make-believe. 
he leading man who was playing the 
murderer came to me with a sug- 
gestion. If he had a good leather collar 
painted flesh colour round his neck he 
thought the dropping of the curtain might 
be obviated. “But suppose the jerk 
broke your neck or the rope slipped?” I 
said in horror. ‘Oh, of course, I’d chance 
that, sir,’ said our leading man with a 
cheerlul smile. All the same we held to 
the old version, that of the swinging 
dummy. 


% i co) 


An Odd Experience. 
Levers tale of the young soldier who 

played Othello and appeared on 
parade next day with his face black had a 
parallel in an experience of which two 
naval officers and I were the heroes, or 
victims. We all three had been in Zulu- 
land; we all three had skins and asse- 
gais, shields, and knobkerries; we all 
could talk the language to a limited 
extent. 

ti 

Zulus at a Bazaar. 

hen a kindly lady asked us if we 

would come toa charity bazaar in 

the East-end and give a Zulu perform- 
ance, we thought it would be an amusing 
thing todo. Our dressing quarters at the 
hall were very limited and there was no 
looking glass there, but we managed to 
dress, and rubbed our hands and faces and 
necks with a brown liquid obtained from 
a perrvuquier. The result was almost as 
satisfactory as if we had been natives. 


Fo 


An Awkward Predicament. 
QO performance was a great success. 
A royal princess had opened the 
bazaar, and she came to see our -war 
dance. Mr. George Grossmith played the 
piano for us and acted as showman. We 
were delighted with ourselves until the 
time came to change back into every-day 
garments. Then we found that there was 
no water and no soap in our dressing- 
room. To goin acab to the nearest hotel 
and wash there seemed to be the easiest 
way out of the difficulty. 


A Big Attendance. 
V ith brown faces we went out into the 
street. There were no cabs there, 
but a great crowd watching to see the 
princess leave the hall. Half the crowd 
thought that we were more interesting 
than royalty, and followed us. One of the 
naval officers addressed the crowd in Zulu, 
and our attendance increased at once from, 


Dover Street Studtos 
MISS LOUIE RENE AND MR. C. H. WORKMAN IN te 


“ PATIENCE” AT THE SAVOY 


Admirers of Gilbert and Sullivan opera will be delighted to learn 
that since the first night the production of ‘‘Patience”’ has been 
most successful. Quite in the forefront is the excellent Bunthorne 
of Mr. C. Herbert Workman, who is ably supported by Miss Louie 


Réné as Lady Jane 


hundreds to thousands. Someone started a 
report that we had escaped from the 
Royal Aquarium, where a Zulu exhibition 
was in progress, and someone else had 
heard that a reward was offered for our 
capture. The police arrived only just in 
time, and we spent an hour in a police 
station with a great mob outside before 
we were smuggled into cabs by a back 
entrance and were driven to our respec- 
tive homes. 
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By Lieut.-Col. N. 
© Newnham-Davis. 


A Distinguished Guest. 
-fter a performance of San Toy by the 
Simla amateur club a supper party 
was given at “ The Chalet,’ to which 
most of the performers had been invited. 
Colonel Baden-Powell, as he then was, 
played the Chinese servant, and should 
have been one of the most honoured guests, 
but pleaded indisposition. Just as the 
gaiety of the party was at its height 
Sit Howard Melliss, who was acting as 
stage manager, came into the room bring- 
ing with him a distinguished foreigner 
who had just arrived in Simla. 


The Mask Falls. 
“The foreigner attracted considerable 

attention by his method of eating. 
He told wonderful tales of his adventures, 
and he paid such compliments to the 
ladies that some of the young bloods began 
to discuss the question whether to throw 
him out. Then B.-P. discovered himself. 
Most of these people had met 
him for the month past, but 
not one had penetrated his 
disguise. 

3 ie a 
At Hong Kong. 

wonderful disguise of an 

amateur on the stage 
was that of Mr. Beart, the 
secretary of the Hong Kong 
Club many years ago, as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
in H.M.S. Pinafore. Pope 
Hennessy was the governor of 
the island at the time and was 
very unpopular, for he was 
supposed to favour the Chinese 
toomuch. The local amateur 
club had rehearsed Pinafore, 
and a whisper went through 
the colony that there would 
be a surprise on the first night. 


The Governor’s Double. 
hether the governor re- 
ceived a hint as to 
what that surprise would be I 
do not know, but he did not 
go to the performance. A 
yell of laughter went up from 
the theatre when Sir Joseph 
Porter appeared on the stage, 
for he was the governor, per- 
fect in voice and in every 
movement. The only person 
in the theatre who did not 
laugh was General Donovan, 
the lieutenant-governor, and 
his self-control was as wonder- 
ful in its way as was Mr. 
Beart’s performance. 


tt ae 


The Governor’s Enemies Sat 
Upon. 

here is a sequel to this 

story. The governor 

one day wrote to Mr. Beart 
saying that he was told that 
Mr. Beart had some photographs of Sir 
Joseph Porter, and that he would be glad 
to see him at lunch and to look at the 
photographs afterwards. Now some of 
the governor’s pet enemies who. had 
laughed loudest at the theatre were to 
hold a committee meeting that afternoon 
at Government House. When they arrived 
they, found the governor and Mr. Beart 
seated on a sofa, the former laughing very 
heartily at the photographs. 
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“TINk YANIALE YARNER.’ By Will Owen. 


Fussy Little Man (much impressed but puzzled): Excuse me, sir, but if the bees in your part of the world are as big as 
sheep and yet the hives are the usual size I’m wondering how they manage to enter 
Gentleman from Kansas: Don’t you worry, stranger. That's the: business 
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The Power of Imagination. 
WO men had a diflerence of opinion 
about the speed at which sound 
travels. ‘After all,’ concluded 


one, “it really doesn’t .very much 
matter which of us is right as long as our 


PONS ASINORUM LOGIC 


Colonel: My dear Mabel, why on earth did you lead from the ace and one small one? 


Mabel: | didn’t 


Colonel: But, my dear, you did; you led from the ace of clubs 
Mabel: | couldn't have done so because | didn’t know | had it 


hearing is perfectly good. Iam thankful 
to say mine is exceptionally so.” 

“Is it?” said the other. 

“Yes. For example, I can hear your 
watch ticking in your pocket quite dis- 
tinctly.” 

“Ym afraid you are making a slight 
mistake ; it is only the ticket you hear. 
My watch is in a pawn shop nearly half-a- 
mile away.” 


The Editorial Staff. 


rom the following conversation between 

two inhabitants of one of the states 

of the American Wild West it would 

appear that editing over there is a more 

serious matter than it is in THE TATLER 
office with all its troubles :— 

* T understand that Crimson Gulch has 
a newspaper?” 

“Yes,” answered Broncho Bob. “ But 
the fellers around here is so sensitive 
that they dasn’t print- anything about 
em.” ; 

“Its editorial staff must have many 
difficulties.” 

“Mister, that ain't any. editorial staff. 
That's a suicide club.” 


A Physical Reason. 


“The teacher had lots of excellent things 
to say about obedience. Every boy 

should obey his father and mother as the 
parents know better than he whats right. 
Then he turned to one little fellow and 
asked, ““Do you obey your father and 
mother, Willy ?” 

“Ain't got no mother,” 
hopeful. 

“Then do you obey your father?” 

PeaeSnt 

* And why do you obey your father?” 

**Cause he’s bigger than me.” 


replied the 


Testing Sausages. 
D: A. is remarkable for never taking 
anything for granted. He will persist 
in testing everything in the nature of food. 
““T believe,” said a former patient toa 
friend one day, “that he actually tests his 
sausages with 
a stethoscope.” 
“Why would 
he do that?” 


asked _ the 
friend. 

“To -see 
whether they 


grunt or bark, 
I suppose.” 


The Other 
Good Friday. 


he Easter 
holidays 
over, the Sun- 
day - school 
teacher thought 
it would be a 
good _ oppor- 
tunity to tell 
his class some- 
thing -about 
the — religious 
significance of 
the holiday. 
“Now, boys,” 
he said address- 
ing the young- 


sters before 
him,  ‘ which 
of you can 


tell me something about Good Friday ?” 

“Please, sir,” said one little urchin 
with jam-stained face and dirty hands, 
“he was the fellow what done the house- 
work for Robinson Crusoe.” 


An Eye to 
Business. 
A gentle- 
man of 
Hebraic ances- 
try possessed a 
small sailing 
boat, and 
invited a boon 
companion to 
venture upon 
the ocean for 
a short sail. 
During one 
of these expe- 
ditions a squall 
suddenly came 
on, and _ the 
proprietor 
while attempt- 
ing to run the 
course of the 
craft was 
pitched  over- 
board. As he 
was struggling 
and fighting 
with the waves 
his friend 


peered out 
anxiously over 
the side and 


ejaculated, “I 
thay, Ikey, old 
man, if you 
don’t come up 
for the third 
time, can I have 
the boat?” 
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ARE. 


The fiction of the friend who is going 

to occupy the seat in the railway 
train that one has really secured as an 
extra seat for oneself sometimes works 
and sometimes doesn’t. A passenger 
hurrying along the platform just before 
the train started flung himself upon a 
seat that was already occupied with a 
Gladstone bag. 

“That seat is taken,’ said a morose 
old gentleman; “my friend has kept it 
with his bag.” 

“All right,” said the wily passenger 
affably, “VIL occupy it till he comes.” 

Of course the friend never came, and 
just as the train was moving out of the 
station the wily passenger seized the bag 
and threw it out of the window. 

“What are you doing, sir?” shouted 
the old gentleman furiously. 

“Anything the matter?” inquired the 
other. ‘“ You don’t want your friend to 
lose his bag, do you?” 
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Hibernian Logic. 
Ao Irishman who had taken a seat ina 
theatre other than the one indicated 
on his voucher was remonstrated with by 
the attendant, who insisted on his getting 
up and giving his seat to the rightful 
purchaser. “G'wan wid ye,” excitedly 
retorted the Celt, “the sate is moine, an’ 
oi ll shtand up for me nghts ef I have to 
sit here all noight.” 


Left in Doubt. 
VAX woman has embroidered the words 

and music of ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” 
on a linen sheet which is on the spare-room 
bed. Her guests have not decided whether 
the hostess méans to indicate that they must 
feel at home or had better go home. 


indignant Mill onaire (inspecting his new portrait gallery): Moss, what's ah this? 
Oo are all these chaps—Vandyke, Sir Joshua What’s-’is-ename? Didn’t ! say ! 
wanted my ancestors? 
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MODERN RAKES. By Lewis Baumer. 


ich 


ET annals 


i 
t 
i 


SCENE: SMOKING-ROOM OF SMART CLUB 
The General: Have another drink, old man, before we go? 
Sir Charles : Well—I really—'pon my word—this is my third soda and milk this afternoon. Here, tell you what—!'ll just have 


one barley water if you will 
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Mrs. Smith (of Tooting): The front steps are dreadfully dirty, cook 
Cook: They are that, mum, but the new girl won’t clean ’em till her box arrives 
Mrs. Smith: Indeed. And why not, pray? 


Cook: Well, mum, she says she never cleans steps unless she’s wearin’ ’er best black silk stockings with the gold clocks 
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W hea Hippo on out 


shores arrived 
With various valises, 
The interviewing folk 
contrived 
To do what ‘seldom 
pleases. 

They asked him scores of 
questions whicb. 
Made all hts solar plexus 

twitch. 


‘T hey asked him what 
might be his weight, 
And how about taxa- 


tion 3 
They asked him fearlesly 
to state 
His views on vaccina- 


tion 3 
They asked him if he 
meant to throng 
The vegetarian  restau- 
rong. _ 


ip 
a 


Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. 
Verses by Mostyn T. Pigott. 


JC 


“Such interest in his affairs they plainly were evincing” 


a 
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lebuts of Mr. Hippo—No. I. 


T bey asked how much 
he suffered in 
The crossing of the 
hannel, 
And tf contiguous to his 


skin 
Existed any flannel, 
And whether at the Hip- 
podrome 
He meant to give a squash 
“at home.” 


Sech interest in his 
affairs 
They 
evincing 
That bolt upright stood 
all his hairs 
And both his eyes were 
wincing. 
NEXT TIME he seeks 
old London’s fog 
He says he means to come 
incog, 


plainly were 
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ISTRY. By C. A. Buchel. 


THE ART OF PALP 


SEEGERS 


Palmist: Is it a verbal or a written character you wish, mum? 
Visitor: A written wan, o’ coorse; the missus in me last place wouldn’t give me wan 
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